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became, the less possibility there was of counteracting them. It is true
that the machines which propelled great stones by the release of the cords
that held back an upright stock with a hollow chamber, or of a counter-
poise which, let free, set a sling in motion, and the arbalasts, cross-bows
on a large scale which discharged javelins, were clumsy, and that the
damage which they inflicted upon stonework was less than their menace
to life and to perishable buildings inside the walls. Their use in defence,
however, was necessarily limited. The shock of the discharge made their
employment upon towers and ramparts dangerous, unless solid platforms
which could resist vibration were made for them; from the ground-level
behind the walls, even where there was sufficient room to allow for their
trajectory, their aim could be only haphazard. It is probable that the
invention of gunpowder and the use of cannon worked no very sudden
change. The earliest cannon were awkward engines of no great strength.
Nevertheless, their capacity for improvement must have been obvious
from the first. The force which they brought into play had possibilities
far beyond those of the older machines of warfare; and the decline in
medieval fortification begins with their arrival in the fourteenth century.
Prom this period onwards there are two distinct tendencies in castle-
building. On the one hand, in districts constantly harassed by war, like
the Scottish border, the castle reverts from the walled and flanked en-
closure to the state of a fortified house, protected on its most vulnerable
side by a walled courtyard. Quadrangular houses with projecting towers
at the corners, like Bolton, Lumley, and other northern castles, were built
by great noblemen; the ordinary land-owner raised his peel-tower on a
less imposing scale, trusting to the thickness of its walls and the immunity
of its vaulted ground-storey from fire. On the other hand, in more peace-
ful districts the castle abandoned its military character. Defensive
features were retained, but for ornament rather than use, just as the
feudalism of which the castle had been the symbol had lost its reality.
Even in some of the castles of the north, such as the tower of Belsay and
the tower-house built upon the mount at Warkworth in the fifteenth
century, domestic comfort is at least as prominent an object as safety.
In the south of England, Hurstmonceaux, with its mimicry of defence,
marks the transition from the military stronghold, like Bodiam, to the
English manor-house of the next century. The castle of Tattershall in
Lincolnshire, provided with elaborate inner and outer moats and domi-
nated by a lofty brick tower with machicolated battlements, is a palace
with the semblance of a fortress. Its builder, the treasurer Cromwell,
also began the manor-house of Wingfield in Derbyshire, which similarly
preserves some of the features of a castle, while laying more stress upon
its true purpose as a mansion. In warfare such houses played little or
no part. The wars of the Roses were fought in open field, not against
castle walls. Elsewhere the same transition is noticeable. Blois and
Amboise, gradually transformed into palaces, may be contrasted with
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